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By Jane Lingo 
The auditors are coming—the alumni auditors—in 
ever greater numbers to the George Washington Uni- 
Versity campus. 

The alumni course audit program, begun in the 
Spring semester of 1977 by the Alumni Office and now 
in its second year, has grown from small beginnings into 
a major program bringing with it an important alumni 
Presence on the campus. The non-credit, non-graded 
program provides graduates of the university the op- 
portunity of attending selected undergraduate, in- 
troductory-level courses as auditors at a nominal cost. 
The program has received national recognition in the 
educational press and as a result the Alumni Office has 
received inquiries from more than 35 other universities 
Seeking to establish their own programs. 

The first group of 140 alumni auditors had a choice of 
18 courses. This semester there are 35 courses. Some 250 
alumni are now sampling the rich intellectual resources 
of the university through the program. 

“The professor is excellent in my book . . . I don't 


have to worry about a grade . . . I like the academic 
atmosphere . . . an opportunity . . . really, really 
fascinating” are among the favorable comments in an 
informal poll of alumni auditors. 

Two by-products of the program for the participants 
are the student’s-eye view of faculty they get in the class- 
room and proximity to the current crop of students. 
Alumni appear to like both very much. 

“We treat them as part of the class,” says Associate 
Professor of Classics John E. Ziolkowski of the audi- 
tors. Their presence is an encouragement to another 
faculty member, Professor of Religion Robert G. Jones. 
He feels alumni add lustre to the classes, “an interest- 
ing dimension,” he comments. Alumni auditors take 
part in some class discussions and those who wish buy 
the textbooks and follow readings and assignments. Dr. 
Jones even offered to grade examinations for alumni 
auditors in his classes who wished to be tested, but no 
one accepted the offer—they were there for pure enjoy- 
ment. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A great variety of alumni have been drawn to the 
campus by the program. A cross-section includes both 
recent graduates and those of 35 or 40 years ago. Atten- 
tion to the practical as well as the cultural has shown 
itself: a large number of participants are interested in 
business and accounting courses. 

Elizabeth Ford, BA °30, long-time staff member of 
The Washington Post who is now retired, is auditing 
“Religions of the West and Near East” taught by Dr. 
Dewey D. Wallace, professor of religion, and “Shake- 
speare” with English professor Philip H. Highfill, Jr. 
She says of her classes“. . . jam-packed with informa- 
tion—you learn every moment.” She has gotten to 
know some of her fellow alumni auditors. “A couple of 
us get there early and hold forth in the hallway.” An ex- 
perienced reporter, she typed notes for a regular student 
member of the class who had to miss a session. 

“A GW course for such a small fee is a gift from 
heaven,” said one alumni auditor. 

William C. Barbee, BA "39, JD °55, connoisseur of art 
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and a benefactor of the university’s art department, is 
auditing courses in music, classical mythology, and art. 
“I'm getting a whole lot out of them,” he says. “It’s a 
privilege. Every time I sit in my auditor's seat, I think it’s 
worth three hundred dollars.” 

Howard E. Barnes, BME °56, who is auditing “Intro- 
duction to Astronomy” with Professor of Physics 
Herman H. Hobbs, says, “The course answers a lot of 
questions about astronomy that I had always wondered 
about and never got around to following up on.” Mr. 
Barnes is a retired engineer. 

Muriel H. Moore, BA °S0, and Mrs. Clarice F. Hens, 
BA ’56, JD %60, were roommates at the university in the 
1950s and now are classmates as auditors in “American 
Politics and Government” taught by Richard L. Cole, 
associate professor of political science and public 
affairs. Mrs. Hens, who is an attorney, has had ex- 
tensive experience in government work. She comments, 
“It’s good for me to see it from the professor’s point of 
view. I dabbled in local politics and | have also seen 
it from the legislative side. Dr. Cole has made me see 
government in a much bigger picture—from a different 
perspective.” 

History professor Robert W. Kenny has an alumnae 
mother and daughter in his course “European Civiliza- 
tion.” Mrs. Marilyn D. Bier, BA °67, and her mother 
Mrs. Lucille W. Dove, BS °53, would like to see more 
courses added. 

Husband and wife Daniel L. Becker, MA %66, and 
Doris J. Becker, BA 61, MA 70, are enjoying “Intro- 
duction to American Civilization” taught by Professor 
Robert H. Walker. They have participated in the 
alumni audit course program since the beginning. Their 
daughter Laurel is a full-time GW student majoring in 
education. 

Some alumni auditors are interested in courses re- 
lated to their former study, and some pursue unex- 
plored subjects which have always interested them. 
Nearly everyone plans to enroll again next semester. 
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Foggy Bottom-West End 


Senior Citizens Can Audit 
GW Courses Too 


Foggy Bottom-West End senior citizens can now enroll 
in courses offered through the GW Alumni Audit Pro- 
gram with payment of a $20 audit fee. Neighbor- 
hood residents need not be GW alumni to enroll, but 
must be age 60 or older and live within Ward 2-A. 
This ward is bounded on the south by Constitution 
Avenue, on the west by Rock Creek Park, on the north 
(moving from Rock Creek eastward) by N Street east to 
20th Street, south on 20th to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
down Pennsylvania to 15th Street, and south on 15th to 
Constitution Avenue. 

Registration is completed by returning the coupon on 
this page to Alumni House, 714 2Ist Street, NW, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C.20052. 


The Alumni Course Audit Program al- 
lows you to attend undergraduate 
introductory-level courses at the uni- 
versity and gives you the opportunity 
to take refresher courses or explore 
new interests. 


The non-credit, non-graded program 
is limited to graduates of the university 
and Foggy Bottom-West End senior 
citizens. (See senior citizen information 
on this page). The nominal fee for each 
course is $20, which may be made 
payable to George Washington Uni- 
versity. Since enrollment is limited in a 
number of the courses, you should 
return the reply form as soon as 
possible. Your registration is complete 
with the return of this form. Spring 
classes begin Monday, January 15. 


Please note that laboratories and dis- 
cussion groups are not included in this 


program. 


Due to an overwhelming interest in 
both business and accounting courses, 
the Alumni Office has established a 
special Spring, '79 Accounting Lecture 
Series. 


“1st sem” before a course listing 
indicates a repeated course section 
from last semester. All other courses 
and sections are either new or are the 
second half of this past fall's courses. 
No prerequisites are necessary for any 
Class. 


a eG OE Monday, Wednesday 
Cavan ae a Tuesday, Thursday 
.... Monday, Wednesday, Friday 


TE Rn A OP eee Tuesday 
ERTE E + sc0%'s Thursday 
AE a pias ale (heres te &< v0 9.0 Friday 
Classroom Locations 


(all are in Northwest Washington) 


a eee es Building H, 2000 G St. 
Gov . Hall of Government, 710 21st St. 
SW n,n ee Stuart Hall, 2013 G St. 
HON 6 Sones Monroe Hall, 2115 G St. 
o de'y iste tice om Building C, 2201 G St. 
Aud . ..Lisner Auditorium, 730 21st St. 
oc a ie Corcoran Hall, 725 21st St. 
E a EAE Lisner Hall, 2023 G St. 
u is S SF Library, 2130 H St. 
F eai Building FF, 2023 H St. 
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Introduction to American Civilization 


T 11-12:15 pm Gov 101 
T 5:45-7 pm C 220 
Introductory Anthropology 

MW 10:10-11 am 1st sem, C 209 
MW 9:10-10 am C 108 
TR 5:45-7 pm C 221 
Survey of Western Art 

MW 2:10-3:25 pm 1st sem, H 106 
MW 11:10-12:25 pm H 106 


TR 9:35-10:50 am H 106 


introduction to the Arts in America 
TR 11-12:15 pm H 106 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience 
Majors 

MW 10:10-11 am Aud 
MW 6:10-7 pm Stu 206 


General Chemistry 
MWF 10:10-11 am 
MW 11:10-12:25 pm 
TR 1:10-2:25 pm 


1st sem, Cor 310 
Cor 302 
Cor 302 


MW 5:45-7 pm Cor 302 
Contemporary Israeli Short Story 

and Poetry 

R 6:10-8 pm Cor 107 
Greek and Roman Drama 

TR 11:10-12:25 pm Mon 105 
Classical Influence on Western 
Civilization 

MWF 10:10-11 am Mon 101A 
Women in Classical Antiquity 

T 1:10-2:25 pm LisH 401 
Principles of Economics 

MW 6:10-7 pm 1st sem, C 108 
TR 1010:50 am C 108 
MW 11:10-12 am C 108 
MW 4:10-5 pm C 108 
TR 7:10-8 pm Mon B02 
MW 2:10-3 pm C 108 
Introduction to English Literature 

MW 12:45-2 pm LisH 403 
TR 1:10-2:25 pm Stu 205 
MW 5:45-7 pm Stu 306 
Shakespeare 


Libr 622A 


TR 11-12:15 pm 


Introduction to American Literature 


MWF 9:10-10 am Stu 206 
TR 11-12:15 pm Gov 403 
MW 12:45-2 pm Cor 104 
MW 5:45-7 pm LisH 403 
Introduction to Geography 

TR 11:10-12:25 pm Mon 102 
Introductory 

MW 10:10-11 am Mon 101 
TR 11:10-12 am Mon 101 
European Civilization 

MW 11:10-12:25 pm Gov B04 
TR 7:10-8:25 pm Gov 101 
Introduction to American History 

TR 9:35-10:50 am C 103 
MW 5:45-7 pm Mon B02 
College Algebra 

MWF 10:10-11 am Mon 307 
MW 7:10-8:25 pm Mon 306 


Introduction to Musical Understanding 


MW 4:10-5:25 pm Mon B02 
History of Music 

MWF 2:10-3 pm FF 204 
Introduction to Philosophy 

MW 11:10-12:25 pm Libr 622A 
MW 5:45-7 pm Libr 641 
TR 2:35-3:50 pm Stu 305 
Introduction to Astronomy 

MWF 11:10-12 am Cor 101 
MWF 1:10-2 pm Cor 101 
MWF 4:10-5 pm Cor 101 


Introduction to Modern Physics 


TR 6:10-7 pm 1st sem, Cor 101 
TR 1:10-2 pm Cor 101 
TR 6:10-7 pm Cor 101 


Comparative and International Politics 
MW 6:10-7 pm C 108 


American Politics and Government 


MW 10:10-11 am C 108 
TR 11-11:50 am C 308 
General Psychology 

MW 11:10-12:25 pm Mon 201 
TR 9:35-10:50 am Gov 104 
TR 7:10-8:25 pm Mon 205 
MW 5:45-7 pm C 108 
The Hebrew Scriptures 

TR 5:45-7 pm Mon 206 
The New Testament 

TR 11-12:15 pm Mon 206 
Judaism: Identity and Ideas 

TR 4-5:15 pm C 222 
Religions of the East 

MW 12:45-2 pm Mon 206 


Religions of the West and Near East 
MW 11:10-12:25 pm Mon 206 


Introductory Sociology 
MW 11:10-12:25 pm 
MW 5:45-7 pm 


1st sem, C 220 
1st sem, Mon 204 


Major Social Issues 
TR 9:35-10:50 am Gov 105 
Introduction to Urban and Regional 
Planning 


T 7:10-9 pm LisH 102 
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i Please return this form to: 
Alumni Course Audit Program 


I Alumni House, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Name of course(s) and scheduled meeting time(s) 


Name 

I Address 

Ij City, State, Zip 
Daytime Phone Number 


Pam encioeing G2) 3 pp ae - 


I O Please send me information, when available, on the Business/Accounting 


| Lecture Series. 


course(s) 


O I am an alumnus O I am a Foggy Bottom-West End Senior Citizen 
ee 


Margaret Truman Daniel 


Heads Annual Support Fund 


Margaret Truman Daniel, BA 46, LHD 
‘75, has been named national chairman of 
the university’s 1978-79 Annual Support 
Fund. At a kick-off luncheon at National 
Geographic Headquarters hosted by GW 
trustee Dr. Melville Grosvenor, Mrs. 
Daniel pledged her “very best” efforts to 
meet this year’s goal of $2 million. She as- 
Sumes the chairmanship of the Annual 
Support Fund from Stephen R. Woodzell, 
BSEE °33. Last year’s fund was more than 
$1.7 million. 

“We know you as historian, author, 
homemaker, and corporate director,” said 
President Elliott in introducing Mrs. 
Daniel to the chairmen of individual 
school funds. “We are proud and indebted 
to you for your acceptance of this chal- 
lenge.” 


L-r, Glen Wilkinson, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, L. Stanley Crane, 
chairman of business and community 
support, Margaret Truman Daniel, and 
President Elliott. 


Mrs. Daniel is the author of the best- 
selling biography of her late father, Harry 
S. Truman, and a member of the board of 
directors of Riggs National Bank of 
Washington. For seven years she con- 
ducted her own interview program, “Au- 
thors in the News,” and was co-host on the 
NBC program “Weekday.” A concert 
singer, she made her debut in Pittsburgh in 
1947, and between then and 1955 made 
some 30 nationwide concert tours. 


Gifts to English Department 
Approximate a Half Million Dollars 


Students in GW’s department of English 
will benefit in coming years from thought- 
ful contributions by alumni, faculty 
members, and numerous other friends. 

“This generosity will lead to a major ex- 
pansion of the opportunities we are able to 
offer students in the department, both in 
financial support and in library resources,” 
commented Professor John Reesing, 
chairman of the department. 

A memorial fund established in 1976 

following the death of departmental chair- 
man George E. McCandlish now amounts 
to more than $22,000. When it reaches 
$25,000, a scholarship will be established in 
his name to support a graduate student in 
the English department. 
_ Beginning in September 1979, income 
from more than $416,000 will provide over 
$20,000 annually in scholarships for under- 
graduates in English. These funds were re- 
ceived in a bequest from the late Maud E. 
McPherson, who had majored in English 
at GW. She received the B.A. degree in 
1905 and the M.A. in 1906. For many 
years she taught in the Washington public 
School system. 


Enrichment of library facilities for 
students in the department has been ad- 
vancing in several ways. Dr. James G. 
McManaway, LHD ‘63, retired con- 
sultant in literature and bibliography at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, has donated 
the major portion of his extensive collec- 
tion of Shakespeareana in memory of his 
wife, Mary Ruthven McManaway, BA 
‘23. Contributions to a memorial fund 
established for Professor Emeritus Ernest 
S. Shepard, BA ‘25, MA ‘27, who died in 
1977, will be used to purchase library 
books. A bequest of books from the late 
Dorothea Gray, widow of the late Wood 
Gray, professor emeritus of history, will be 
incorporated into the library’s collections, 
as will approximately 4,500 volumes from 
the library of Milton Crane, professor 
emeritus of English, and books donated by 
Louise Shepard, BA ‘28, from the library 
of her late husband. Other major contribu- 
tions to the library have also been made 
recently by Associate Professor Emeritus 
Muriel McClanahan and Robert G. 
Wright, PhD ‘68, of Michigan State 
University. 


Luther Rice Society Hears 


Eugenia Zukerman in Concert 


Some 250 members of the Luther Rice 
Society and their guests heard highly ac- 
claimed flutist Eugenia Zukerman in a 
recital in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater in October. The Saturday evening 
Luther Rice Gala, an annual entertain- 
ment for members, offers an opportunity 
to renew acquaintances as well as to listen 
to musical artists who are foremost in their 
fields. A buffet supper follows in the 
Marvin Center ballroom. 

Miss Zukerman, a graduate of the 
Juilliard School, appeared through the co- 
operation of the Washington Performing 
Arts Society. She has performed ex- 
tensively throughout North America, 
Europe, and Israel, and has been called 
one of the finest flutists to be found any- 
where. Her program included works for 
the flute by C.P.E. Bach, Faure, and 
Mozart. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society are 
those who contribute $1,000 or more to the 
university annually. Life members con- 
tribute a total of $10,000 or make bequests 
and endowments of $25,000 or more. The 
society was organized in 1968 in memory 
of Luther Rice, pre-eminent among the 
founders of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 
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University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national 
origin, or handicap in any of its education 
or employment programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 
and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 call for an explicit statement that 
the requirement not to discriminate on the 
basis of sex or handicap extends to em- 
ployment in and admission to such pro- 
grams and activities. The university is also 


subject to the District of Columbia 
Human Rights Law. 


Inquiries concerning the application of 
this policy and federal laws and 
regulations concerning discrimination in 
education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Marianne 
Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirmative 
Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 
20052, or to the Director of the Office for 
Civil Rights of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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4 Summer ’79 Courses 


Highlight Folklore Revival 


Among the 500-plus graduate and under- 
graduate courses which will be offered 
during Summer Sessions 1979 is a cluster 
of four courses focusing on the folk tradi- 
tion in America. 

“In the past American historiography 
took an elitist point of view. ‘Folk’ were left 
out of texts,” says Professor Howard Gil- 
lette, director of the American studies pro- 
gram at GW. “There is a resurgence of in- 
terest and pride in ethnicity. The United 
States was originally seen as a melting pot 
... people came here to /ose their 
original cultural values. In the past decade 
folk art and folk music have had a revival.” 

The summer institute, sponsored by 
GW, the Library of Congress Folklife 
Center, and the Smithsonian’s Folklife Di- 
vision, includes two core courses focusing 
on folk songs, myths, tales, proverbs, 
riddles, games, material culture, festivals, 
occupational folklore, ethnic folklore, 
family folklore, the labor movement, 
politics, propaganda, and medicine. Two 
additional courses are visual anthro- 
pology, a study of ethnographic film, and 


4 gwTimes 


folk arts in America, taught by GW art 
professor Francis Grubar. 

“There is an awakening in this country 
as to what America is,” says Dr. Grubar. 
“When I was a college student, compared 
to European cultures, ours was often con- 
sidered second rate.” When he studied at 
Johns Hopkins, he recalled, his interest in 
American art history branded him as a 
maverick. Guidelines between folk and 
academic arts are now harder to define, 
but Professor Grubar considers folk art the 
creation of a professional who, while he 
may have perfected his skill through years 
of work, is usually untutored in the tradi- 
tional academic manner. 

Summer Sessions 1979 are scheduled as 
follows: first session, May 14June 6; 
second session, June ll-July 17; third 
session, July 19-August 23. A Summer 
Sessions schedule of classes is now 
available at Summer Sessions, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6360. 


A copper Indian weathervane by folk 
artist Shem Drowne, circa 1750 


The benefits of making a gift of a new in- 
surance policy are many (see Oct/Nov 
GWTimes). However, some people are 
paying premiums on current policies 
purchased to meet needs that, through the 
passage of time, have already been met. 
Under such circumstances, an existing life 
insurance policy proves an ideal means of 
making a gift. For example, assume that 
Mr. Chester is 65 years old and that his life 
insurance is no longer needed for his 
family’s future security. He had planned to 
leave GW $50,000 under his will, but his 
lawyer pointed out that if the gift were 
initiated during his lifetime, additional tax 
savings would be realized. 

Mr. Chester, therefore, decided to give 
the university a $50,000 life insurance 
policy he has owned for many years. Since 
the present value of this policy is $32,000, 
Mr. Chester will be entitled to a $32,000 
federal income tax charitable contribu- 
tion deduction. If the deduction exceeds 
the amount that can be claimed on his tax 
return for the year of the gift, Mr. Chester 


Make a Charitable Gift 
Of Your Extra Insurance 


can carry the remainder of the deduction 
forward for up to five years. The deduction 
serves to decrease taxes and increase 
spendable income. By giving the policy 
now, rather than leaving GW $50,000 
under his will, Mr. Chester has lessened the 
“cost” of the gift considerably through the 
income tax savings. Of course, he will also 
be entitled to future deductions as he pays 
the premiums each year. 

Sometimes the owner of a policy simply 
names GW as the beneficiary. By so doing, 
a donor establishes a plan that will per- 
petuate his “annual giving” after his death. 
Whether the proceeds are paid to GW 
at the time of death or the policy itself is 
given during the insured’s lifetime, no 
estate taxes are paid. 

If you wish to discuss a gift of life in- 
surance or have questions about other GW 
giving plans, you incur no obligation by 
calling or writing the Director of Planned 
Giving, Development Office, GWU, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


Name That Chair 


Naming a prize fund or a university pro- 
fessorship after a family member, friend, 
favorite professor—or even yourself!—is a 
creative and most thoughtful way to im- 
mortalize the memory of a particular 
person. Named endowments also serve 
another important purpose: they provide 
a way to help others receive an education 
in future years by financing prizes, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and loans or by paying 
the salary of a distinguished professor. 


Over the years several hundred GW 
families, friends, and staff have used this 
means was a way of expressing their affec- 
tion for people they know. 


Trustees Approve 
Student Observer 


In a unanimous vote during its October 
session, GW’s Board of Trustees invited a 
student to attend its quarterly meetings. 
The action puts the president of the George 
Washington University Student 
Association (GWUSA) on the same 
footing as the president of the General 
Alumni Association and the chairman of 
the executive committee of the Faculty 
Senate, both of whom now observe meet- 
ings as guests of the board. The decision 
followed a student campaign to seat a 
student trustee on the board. The Board of 
Trustees’ Student Affairs Committee, 
chaired by trustee John B. Duncan, con- 
tinues to study that issue. 

A similar invitation was extended to a 
student representative before a previous 
student government disbanded itself in 
1970. Since then student representatives 
have not regularly attended meetings, ac- 
cording to Vice President for Student Af- 
fairs William P. Smith. The first members 
of a reorganized student government 
(GWUSA) took office in 1976. 


The amounts below have been estab- 
lished by the university as minimums for 
named endowments. 

Chair 


University Professor $1,000,000 


Distinguished Professor 750,000 

Professorship 500,000 
Assistant Professorship 250,000 
Lectureship-visiting 200,000 
Fellowship 100,000 
Scholarship or Loan Fund 25,000 
Annual Lecture or Special Fund 10,000 
Prize Fund 2,000 


Buildings and parts of buildings such as 
laboratories, lecture halls, and classrooms 
may also be named. A key gift constituting 
a significant amount toward the cost of a 
building names the structure. Providing 
the cost of a classroom, lab, or other part 
of a building names that component. 


Searching for a Job? 


Job vacancies received by GW's Office of 
Career Services are available by subscrip- 
tion to GW alumni and currently enrolled 
GW students only. The two bulletins pro- 
vide a convenient way to spot hiring 
trends and identify employers. 


Metropolitan DC Professional Vacancies, 
published weekly, lists technical and non- 
technical positions in government, indus- 
try, business, and non-profit organiza- 
tions. This bulletin eliminates weekly visits 
to the Career Services Office to check 
listings. 


National Education Vacancies, published 
every two weeks, lists positions in teach- 
ing, research, and administration, 
including elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary levels. 


Both bulletins are mailed first class, and 
include job descriptions, requirements, 
salary ranges, locations, and application 
procedures. To subscribe, call the Student 
and Alumni Career Services Office (202) 
676-6495. 
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Puff! The Magic Chemist 


Emeritus 


Every fall for many of the 41 years he 
taught at GW, Dr. Charles Naeser, pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry, gave a special 
Halloween lecture. He chose an encore (ac- 
cented by explosions, puffs of smoke, and 
chemical color changes in orange and 
black, of course) to mark the dedication of 
the Naeser Lecture Hall in Corcoran Hall 
in October. 

Present in the audience were many of 
the 170 friends and former students who 
contributed toward the $38,000 cost of re- 
furbishing the hall in his name. The fund 
drive to renovate the auditorium with new 
lighting, seating, audio-visual devices, and 
demonstration equipment was begun in 
1976. 


Professor Naeser casts the Evil Eve on a 
potion. 


Hatchet Goes Video 


You couldnt really say it’s the coming 
thing . . . its already here. And the 
newsroom will never be the same. Gone is 
the clatter of typewriters and reporters 
hastily penciling in last-minute corrections. 
In their place is the muted sound of the 
video display terminal keyboard. Where 
the paper used to be a television screen, 
mounted atop the keyboard unit, glows as 
it fills, line by line, with copy. 

Beginning last summer, the Hatchet, 
GW’s twice-weekly student newspaper, 
converted to a computerized system for 
writing copy and typesetting stories, join- 
ing the Washington Post, the Washington 
Star, and hundreds of other newspapers 
across the nation. 

The cost of the $40,000 system was 
Shared with the department of journalism, 
which uses the machines to train students 
for two days a week. The Hatcher office 
has four terminals—three for news, one for 
advertising. Computerized systems such as 
the Hatchet’s have come into increasing 
use over the last five years in college news- 
Papers, schools of journalism, and journal- 
ism departments of secondary schools, as 
Well as daily and weekly newspapers. 

“Writers quickly grow accustomed to 
the system,” says journalism department 
chairman Philip Robbins, “but editors 
have a more complicated job. Instead of 
having the entire story before them, only 


parts of it are visible on the screen at one 
time.” 

Though several “old-fashioned” type- 
writers still litter the Hatcher's newsroom, 
they are only used in emergencies. Now, re- 
porters sit down at a terminal to compose 
their story. As they type, copy appears on 
the screen before them about 15 lines at a 
time. To edit their copy, they use a small 
rectangular indicator which appears on tke 
screen called a cursor. It is a “pointing 
stick” for adding or deleting words. Once 
the story is finalized, a push of a button 
transfers it onto a small record-like disc for 
storage, along with other stories. When all 
the stories are recorded in this manner, the 
discs are inserted into a master typesetter 
which prints out the stories on special 
paper justified to the proper column width 
and in the proper type size. 

Managing Hatchet editor Jeff Levey 
explained: “At first we had trouble with 
disappearing stories. Reporters would key- 
board their copy and forget to transfer the 
results into storage on the disc. Or if they 
hit the wrong button, a whole story could 
be erased. And if our master typesetting 
unit breaks down at a crucial moment 

. well, we're working out a plan to 
cope with that.” 


Hatchet Managing Editor Jeff Levey 


GWTimes Wins Writing, 


Photo, Design Awards 


G WTimes received two citations from the 
1978 publications competition of the 
Council for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education (CASE). GW’s alumni 
tabloid was cited for excellence in 
periodical writing for articles appearing 
in recent issues: “Accents,” “Dissident’s 


Hotel,” “The Mails, They Are A’Changin’,” 


“Belaunde: Of Exile and Return,” and 
“Taking a Flexible Aim at the Time 
Clock.” 


A second citation was received in the 
category Photography by the Editor for 
“The Engineer’s Ode to the Egg.” 

CASE’s 1978 competition included 
nearly 3,000 entries from some 430 educa- 
tional institutions across the nation. GW 
Times has won awards in CASE periodic- 
als competitions for five years in a row. 

GWTimes also received two certificates 
of merit for design at the 29th exhibit 
of the Washington Art Directors Club. 


Street vendors selling leather goods, clothing, and flowers are a common sight in 
Foggy Bottom, but in the past several months a different kind of vendor has 
made an appearance on G Street in front of the fire house. Sleepy Creek Farm 
sells fresh autumn vegetables and cider from its 11-acre plot in Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., every Tuesday. 
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Fredrika A. Sherwood 
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Map: Foggy Bottom in 1857. fe Chie an x bts working- 
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breweries and gas works, a slum of alley dwellings and 

street gangs, a quaint middle-income community of 

townhouses, and finally—the State Department, 

i Watergate, Kennedy Center, Columbia Plaza com- 

E Mero plex, and George Washington University campus. 
What Foggy Bottom was and what it has become in 


"a 

a b e > 5 

; š almost two centuries—its rags-to-riches history of land 
a A g è A à 

E £ D A uses—is laid out in a master’s thesis by Suzanne Berry 
p4 z? { f x » = E 4 j 
O D Sherwood, BA 72, MA ‘78, which has just been 


published as a monograph: “Foggy Bottom: Study in 
the Uses of an Urban Neighborhood, 1800-1975.” The 
$4, 80-page booklet is available at the GW bookstore on 


ett i. s O A m at a ; . . 
= i i a ? 3 [i= B: the ground level of the Marvin Center. It is the sey enth 
G a $ § § š monograph in the GW Washington Studies series, 
which focuses on Washington as a city and is an 
„gi outgrowth of the university’ Division of Experimental 

bt ae = ; ; Programs. : t 
+, abel Gi i K < I “It is the late-nineteenth century ethnic neighbor- 
dee Vf, 2 ies H et! hood that Washington residents in the mid-twentieth 
| fy = oa century think of when they imagine ‘old Foggy Bot- 
me <- tom,’ ” Sherwood writes. “It is the remnants of this 
; A ) > neighborhood that we can still see today, interspersed 
Ry s among the new buildings and highways that make the 
— Wa s — ‘new Foggy Bottom.’ 
am m a Sherwood, who now works for the National Trust for 
=" e =l porte j Historic Preservation in the San Francisco office, 
= te Be A a, laments that what eventually emerged from the marshy, 
E ee S foggy swampland that gave Foggy Bottom its name 
- E Street ignored that neighborhood. “The construction of . . 

E m Sag Tg 8 the Watergate complex and the Kennedy Center sealed 
ime fk i Foggy Bottom’s fate,” she states,“and established it as an 
D Street ; upper-income enclave. Yet Foggy Bottom became 
ss reg more than just a residential area for the well-to-do. The 
% a ire eae tac Kennedy Center theaters and the non-residential func- 
tions in the Watergate . . . create a small city within 
_ the city. But instead of improving what remained of the 
. . oy former neighborhood by attracting activity, the little 

St. Stephen the Martyr Church Potomac River i city tends to shut out what surrounds it.” 
built in 1868, demolished in 1959. Sherwood’s study concentrates on the Foggy Bottom 


west and south of the GW campus, down to the 
Potomac River. Early Foggy Bottom, as she uncovers 
what used to be, had its: 

Glass House (1807), located on the river at the foot 
of 22nd Street, which produced glass of superior quality 
and employed glass blowers from Bohemia. The Glass 
House was open to the public occasionally, and at those 
times, the glass blowers would make special toys and 
“singing bottles” for the visitors. 

Eccentrics, most notably Henry S. Fox, the British 
Minister during the 1840s who lived in a house off 
Washington Circle and was described as a “very tall 
man . . . as surly looking as one could imagine,” who 
lived in a “large, gloomy brick house . . . He slept all 
day . . . and sat up all night with 12 wax candles to 
light his study . . . The children all ran if they saw him 
coming, and thought him a terrible giant, ready to eat 
them on short notice.” He died of an opium overdose in 
1846. 

—Street gangs, among them the “Round Tops” who 
ę — took their name from the area around Washington 
St. Mary's Church, built in 1886, on 23rd Street. Circle called “Round Tops.” (There was no circle at that 


Suzanne B. Sherwood 
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time, only the octagonal cupolas surmounting the roofs 
of two brick tenement buildings between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 23rd Street.) This area was considered a 
dangerous part of town, and the gang helped give the 
place a bad name. 

Cock fights, which took place regularly near F and 
K Streets between 2lst and 22nd Streets and were 
particularly popular with the laborers. 

Heurich (1872) and Abner Drury (1870s) brew- 
eries, and the Washington Gas and Light Company gas 
works and storage tanks (1856). The German immig- 
rants worked in the breweries and the Irish for the gas 
company. The Irish, many of whom came from County 
Cork, lived south of Pennsylvania Avenue, belonged to 
Stephen’s Catholic Church (Pennsylvania Avenue and 
25th Street), and had both a baseball team (the Emerald 
A.C.) and a football team (the Irish Eleven). According 
to one former resident whom Sherwood quotes, “If you 
picked a fight with an Irishman at 17th Street, you'd 
have to fight every other Irishman down to the river at 
27th Street before you could escape.” 

“Foggy Bottom became a true neighborhood between 
1865 and 1900,” Sherwood writes. Its reputation as a 
working class, ethnic neighborhood was established 
soon after the erection of the gas works (New Hamp- 
Shire and Virginia Avenues), which occupied most of 
the land in Foggy Bottom’s southern section and 
attracted many unskilled laborers, who worked and 
lived in the neighborhood. 

“In 1950 Foggy Bottom could still claim to be a low- 
income residential and industrial area,” Sherwood says. 
“Yet it was not the same neighborhood it had been 50 
years earlier. The industrial activity was slower and less 
vital. The residents no longer represented such diverse 
backgrounds. They were predominantly black with a 
smattering of white residents living along Pennsylvania 
Avenue.” 

But Foggy Bottom was to change dramatically and 
Once again the gas works were a decisive factor. This 
time, it was the dismantling of the entire gas company 
Operation that changed the Foggy Bottom skyline and 
opened the way for the high-rise, luxury development 
that was to follow. For Foggy Bottom, Sherwood ex- 
plains, “the gas tanks were landmarks that defined the 
neighborhood just as surely as a courthouse defines a 
midwestern town.” 

With the removal of the last two storage tanks at 
Virginia and New Hampshire Avenues in 1954 and the 
relocation of the State Department to its new head- 
quarters at 23rd and D Streets, Foggy Bottom “became 
an attractive place.” It attracted two types of redevelop- 
ment that would inevitably conflict with one another: 
the small-scale renovators of rowhouses and the big 
developers of large parcels of land. 

Between 1950 and 1970, Sherwood writes, Foggy 
Bottom was “transformed from a run-down industrial 
Slum to a high-rent luxury apartment district . . . and 
into a mish mash of buildings and highways. (The E 
Street Expressway alone devoured one-fourth of the 
area.) Those rich and powerful enough got what they 
wanted to the detriment of the landscape as a whole.” 

Foggy Bottom, Sherwood concludes, was unable to 
defend itself against the forces demanding its land and 
reshaping its character because it lacked “a strong 
resident population needed to influence decision 
makers” and because there were no city policies and 
laws aimed at neighborhood conservation. 

Sherwood predicts that Foggy Bottom will “con- 
tinue to be intensely developed with apartment and 
Office buildings until the last vestiges of nineteenth- 
century Foggy Bottom have disappeared.” As a result, 
She believes, the city of Washington will have been 
“cheated out of one of its more colorful members.” O 
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Map: Foggy Bottom in 1939. 


Houses which typify the Foggy 
en Bottom neighborhood. 


Typical 19th-century Foggy 
Bottom street house on 
New Hampshire Avenue, 1975. 
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down to Big Bird and R2-D2 

are figments of a fertile imagin- 

ation, spawned from the 

From idea of the super- 

2 human. In this same ilk is 

Life of Ah-AHHHHHHHH- 

ah-ah-ahhhhhh . . . 

Tarzan, Lord of the Jungle, the creature who 

Barsoom leaped into the 

trees of Africa 

Edgar Rice 

Burroughs 

in 1912. If someone as how many people on earth 

there are like J.G. Huckenpahler, MA ‘75, a National 

Science Foundation economist who spends his days 

pursuing his passion for collecting Edgar Rice Bur- 

roughs books, you would say, in all the world maybe 10, 

maybe 50 at most. But there are 2,000, organized since 

vening annually at the World Science Fiction Con- 
vention. 

Their Bible is a 1964 Golden Anniversary Biblio- 
Lutheran minister in Albany, New York, named 
Henry Hardy Heins. Heins’ chef-d'œuvre, appropriately 
limited to an edition of 1,000, is now as valuable as some 
well-worn copy is a 13-year-old letter from Heins dis- 
cussing whether a particular edition of Jungle Tales of 
Tarzan is between JT-3 and JT-3a, that is, whether the 
other minutiae which distinguish editions from each 
other and are therefore of immense importance to col- 
lectors. (Heins’ bibliography consists of 416 pages of 


Batman, Superman, the Lone Ranger, right on 
uniquely American 
Bi ə @@ from the pen of 
ibliop 
e 

analyzing federal aid to universities and his off hours 
the 1940s into the “Burroughs Bibliophiles,” and con- 
graphy of Burroughs whose unlikely author is a 
of the Burroughs books themselves. In Huckenpahler’s 
publisher’s name is all on one line, or on two lines, and 

such information.) 
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But how easily our tale of Tarzan becomes tangled in 
the jungle vines. And it really isn't about Tarzan at all, 
but about Capt. John Carter, protagonist of Burroughs’ 
Martian series. Back to the beginning. 

The year is 1947. Six-year-old Huck Huckenpahler is 
looking at his father’s bookcase, its contents recently re- 
shelved following a move from Spokane, Washington, 
after World War II. Three titles catch the boy’s eye— 
Tarzan stories. “Sure, take ‘em,” his father says in 
answer to his request. They were the first full-length 
books Huck read and the beginning of a lifetime of col- 
lecting Burroughs’ works. Today Huckenpahler’s col- 
lection includes all 70 Burroughs books and many 
foreign-language editions and ancillary publications. 

Though the Lord of the Jungle was the subject of 
Burroughs’ most widely known series, early on Hucken- 
pahler discovered something more obscure, and there- 
fore more desirable—Burroughs’ marvelous Martian 
stories. It was this portion of his collection which won 
him a $300 first prize in the GW library’s annual student 

book collectors’ contest last spring (he’s now a doctoral 
student in European history). The contest caters to the 
improbable world of the collector of the not-so-rare 
books which are becoming rarer; the not-so-ex pensive 
books which are becoming more so. Not Gutenberg 
Bibles, incunabula, or Dickens, but authors like Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. 

Huckenpahler is a walking encyclopedia of Bur- 
roughs trivia. It takes only a brief conversation to find 
that Edgar Rice Burroughs was something of a great 
American success story. Born in Chicago in 1875, he 
distinguished himself academically by being dropped 
from Phillips Academy and flunking West Point's 
exams. He wound up as a railroad detective, a cowboy, 
an accountant who knew nothing of accounting, and a 
salesman of pencil sharpeners, light bulbs, and candy. 
While answering want ads in magazines, Burroughs got 
the idea that he could write better stories than some of 
those he was reading, all of which led, some years later, 
ppp Sos. 
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Illustrations from Mastermind of Mars © 1928, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 


to his ending up a very rich man, established in a 
California town he named Tarzana. 

Altogether Burroughs published 26 Tarzan books, 
four westerns and 11 Martian stories, often writing one 
Tarzan and one Martian story a year. Many consider 
him the equal of Jules Verne or H.G. Wells on the 
merits of the Mars tales. In the Martian series, Hucken- 
pahler notes, Burroughs predicted automatic guidance 
systems, organ transplants, computer-controlled space 
flight, and life in test tubes on the planet Mars (called 
Barsoom by the natives). He peopled his planet with 
tribes of creatures having two sets of arms, the second 
being used either as arms or legs, whichever was more 
convenient. 


Many of Burroughs’ stories were first serialized in 
newspapers and magazines like A// Story (now Argosy). 
A complete story series in mint condition is now a rarity. 
Huckenpahler estimates the “Princess of Mars” series 
would cost nearly $200 for the six magazines in which it 
appeared. He regularly scours the collegiate book sales 
(Vassar, Brandeis), used book and estate dealers, and 
nearby rural areas in hopes of adding to his collection 
which now includes some small, grey Martian “toy 
soldiers” and a group of Tarzan comic books, some 
going back to the early 50s. Of the several regions in 
which he has lived, none is better, he says, than 
Washington for his collecting. More changes hands 
here, though there may be hundreds of Burroughs 
volumes lying in attics in Spokane, or Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, or Puerto Rico, other places Huckenpahler has 
lived. Yet in Washington he must compete with at least 
three other Burroughs Bibliophiles who live in the area. 
It’s rare now to find anything affordable, he says, but 
there is the inevitable story of Huckenpahler’s father, in 
1972, in a Minnesota antique shop, buying a 1915 
edition of The Return of Tarzan from an 
unsuspecting proprietor for 50 cents. 


O Fran Marsh 
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by Jenny Murphy 

Whatever happened to the 
class of °75? Well, four of 
them, with MA’s in dance 


education, are doing very well. 


Because GW's program 
stresses a broad, rich 
background of all that’s 
possible in dance it’s not sur- 
prising that its graduates take 
very different paths. 


Michael Kasper 


“I'd be lying if I didn't say that having others do 
what I create and sitting back and watching is pretty 
amazing, especially when it works,” says Michael 
Kasper, who started his own dance company, the 
Michael Kasper Dance Company, three years ago in 
New York City. “There’s nothing 1 like doing more 
than choreography. It’s very satisfying.” 

The six-member company performs mainly in lofts 
and at local universities. “Unfortunately, I spend the 
bulk of my time going out and trying to sell the 
company,” says Kasper with a sigh. “The best thing 
that could happen would be if I could make a living 
at what I’m doing. It would be nice to actually get 
paid. The most surprising thing is that the company 
has stayed together, without prodding. Everyone in 
the company has to have outside jobs to survive. But 
there has been no talk of abandoning the group,” 
Kasper says proudly. “As dancers we work for 
peanuts but we've stayed together.” 

“This is not a lucrative business,” Kasper adds. 
“Of all the arts, dancing makes the least money. 
People love to have dancers come for free. They're 
not often willing to pay. Sometimes 1 feel great after 
a successful performance. And sometimes | feel 
crummy because I cant pay my dancers.” 

Kasper “wandered” into dance when he was a 
college student. He had worked in high school as an 
accompanist for ballet classes so he had seen a lot of 
dance and had been curious about it. But he didnt 
try it until he came to GW. 

He dances with other groups as well as his own. 
A typical day for a professional dancer such as 
Kasper includes stretching exercises for an hour in 
the morning, going to work in places like a 
restaurant or real estate office, attending rehearsals 
either for your own group or someone else’s and 
going to class five or six days a week. 

“After graduation I wanted to be in someone else’s 
company in New York. But then my group sort of 
got together and we've stayed together.” Why did he 
form his own group? Kasper has a simple 
explanation. “What I like to do best is make dances. 
And people who want to make dances start their 
own groups.” bi 


Michael Kasper 
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Florence Pennella 


Florence Pennella was 31 when she got her M.A. 
At that age, after being a part-time student for five 
years, she felt past the point of being into the “suf- 
fering mentality,” as she puts it, that it takes to 
become a professional dancer. “It was really 
attractive as a fantasy but not at all practical,” 
Pennella says with a laugh. 

With an undergraduate degree in psychology and 
a full-time job at the Federal Maritime Commission, 
Pennella turned her love for dance into a part-time 
job as a critic and writer. Besides freelance writing, 
She does criticism and interviews for the Unicorn 
Times, A Washington arts entertainment monthly, 
writes a news column for Dance Magazine, and 
interviews dancers for Radio Pacifica. 

“After getting the masters | knew I didnt want to 
teach and live in some little town. The performing 
thing was too self-sacrificing, so I decided a good 
alternative would be to write about dance.” She 
wrote a critical piece for the Unicorn Times, it was 
accepted, and she was on her way. Reading “lots of 
stuff” does not qualify someone to be a dance critic, 
she feels. “I think to be a dance critic you have to 
have a sensitivity toward dance, some knowledge of 
it, and a bit of soul.” 

As a critic and writer, is she a frustrated 
performer? “No, not at all,” Pennella says. “I love 
what I’m doing. It’s great to think that people are 
reading your stories. It’s nice to give publicity to 
local companies and best of all I like to think that 


I’m generating an interest in dance.” 


Michelle Gordon 


Michelle Ava Gordon 


“I wanted to teach, perform, and choreograph and 
opening a dance studio seemed the best way to do 
all these things,” says Michelle Ava Gordon. She is 
the founder and artistic director of the Joy of 
Motion Dance Center in Washington and founder 
and co-director of the Joy of Motion Dancers. The 
center is now two years old, has a staff of eight 
teachers, and pupils ranging from small children to 
senior citizens. 


“It’s difficult to start a dance studio,” says Gordon. 


“There are problems like finding the capital, and 
deciding how you are going to publicize the place. 
There’s a tremendous dilemma involved with lots of 
role shifting because there’s this confusion between 
being in the arts and being in business. You have to 
worry about bills, money, choreography, and 
making the best use of your teachers,” says Gordon. 
“I spend time running around most of the day. | 
don't even have time to use the empty studio.” 

“I've built many of the classes for the non-dancer. 
Enjoying movement for movement’s sake has played 
a big role in our success with the non-dancer. But 
professional dancers also feel at home here. In the 
beginning it’s not the monetary success that you care 
about, but your reputation. People begin to hear 
about you and that’s good. Teachers are coming to 
me now and looking for work.” 

Gordon is both teacher and performer and gets 
different rewards from each. “To teach, you have to 
keep the class interested and give a lot. Sometimes it 
takes several months to get any feedback. There are 
moments in performing that you give directly and 
get immediate results. The audience responds.” 

Gordon has reached the point where she has to 
make some decisions about her center. “I dont want 
to stay small but I’m not sure where | want to put 
my energies. Do | want to train people right from 
the beginning of their dancing experience or do | 
want to take those who are already pros? | have to 
give some more definition to the center’s programs. 
Do I want to keep the center for the public or make 


it elite? Five years from now the center will definitely 


be here. My dream is that the faculty would be a 
professional dance company, supported by the 
center. Dancers are not professional business 
managers. ld eventually like my role to be only 
artistic. I’m not interested in the daily decision 
making.” 


Michelle Gordon 


Marcia Freeman 


“It’s another way of communicating for the kids 

and it’s another skill to show the world,” says 
Marcia Freeman, the dance instructor at the Gal- 
laudet Model Secondary School for the Deaf in 
Washington. “The deaf are more expressive in every- 
day life, because they have to use sign language, so 
dancing comes very naturally in a way.” 

After graduation, Freeman was teaching dance in 
a private school in Washington when she began 
working at Gallaudet Secondary School, something 
she had never planned on doing. “Of course one of 
my main concerns was communication so | took 
sign language classes before I began teaching. I’m 
constantly practicing and using it. | do ok but 
reading someone else’s sign language can still be 
difficult.” 

She teaches an introductory class, an elective, 
entitled “Discover With Dance,” where students learn 
dance technique, history, and see various companies 
perform. “Some of the students are hard of hearing, 
not deaf, and all of them can feel vibrations, so they 
follow along pretty well,” says Freeman. “In teaching 
this type of class I’ve probably had to spend more 
time on the basics, but there certainly have been no 
motivation problems. The hard of hearing can 
follow the rhythm, which | usually beat on a drum, 
and the deaf kids do a lot of watching. They all 
have a great sensitivity and sense of cooperation with 
each other. 

When Freeman began teaching it was on an 
experimental basis. But she proved so successful that 
she is now developing a five-year dance program. As 
a teacher in a model secondary school, she’s 
developing a curriculum to disseminate to other 
schools for the deaf. 

“After my first semester at Gallaudet, I knew | 
wanted to come back. I see what I’m doing as a 
lifetime commitment, although I never had any idea 
that this is what I’d end up doing. Having to learn 
sign language was like having to learn another 
language. It is so beautiful that I'd eventually like to 
develop sign language and dance as a joint art 
form.” O 
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Unwrapping Brown Wrapper 


What is it that sculpts, paints, photo- 
graphs, creates ceramic assemblages, 
prints brochures, lugs heavy artwork 
around in the backs of cars and holds 
down a regular job to boot? Brown Wrap- 
per, four GW artists who have formed a 
feminist collective to publicize and show 
their work. 

Painter Jo Harrop, MFA 76, sculptors 
Beth Hobby, MFA 76, and Karen 
Montgomery, MFA 76, and ceramist 
Linda Thern-Smith, MFA 77, all like to 
practice their trade—creating works of art 
priced from $75 to $5,000. Each has other 
employment—Montgomery and Thern- 
Smith are on GW’s art faculty, where 
Thern-Smith is curator of slides. Harrop is 
on the staff and working toward a second 
master’s degree in art history. She teaches 
drawing and painting at Northern Virginia 
Community College. Hobby teaches at 
Prince George’s Community College and 
Howard Community College. So sharing 
the time, planning, and hauling to get their 
work before the public makes each 
member's job easier. 

“Though the idea isnt a first,” says 
Lenore Miller, MFA 72, curator of GW’s 
Dimock Gallery, “the concept is relatively 
new. There are other women artists who 
have shown collectively in Washington 
and, of course, in New York. The 
difference between Brown Wrapper and 
an artists’ cooperative is that a cooperative 
usually has a permanent place to show 
their work in.” Each artist has exhibited in- 
dividually in Dimock Gallery’s student 
shows. An article Miller has written on 
Brown Wrapper is scheduled to appear 
soon in an art periodical. 

The four began calling themselves 
Brown Wrapper in fall 1977. “It’s a femin- 
ist sort of thing connected with the kind of 
anonymous work you do at home,” ex- 
plains Harrop. “However, the title Brown 
Wrapper should not disguise our enthusi- 
asm for ongoing growth and production in 
the arts. We are dedicated to what we do.” 

Last summer, Hobby recorded parts of 
a group conversation explaining their art. 

—We're all interested in some measure 
of recognition or success, so we take risks. 
We attempt to arrange exhibits, to seek 
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publicity, but since we're a group, the risk 
is a shared thing. No one of us fails or suc- 
ceeds alone, and that’s a comforting 
reality. 

Openness is a keyword. When we 
offer each other criticism, it is open and 
genuine. The group approach fosters dis- 
cipline and dedication. One is responsible 
to the others to produce, to help with what- 
ever details one handles best. 

We are all secure enough in our self- 
image that we have not been overly 
influenced by the art market. 

—We plan and hang all our own 
installations . . . happily no gallery cura- 
tor or owner has ever suggested otherwise. 
The result is an integrated exhibit, pleasing 
in its contrasts and combinations. Perhaps 
half the galleries we approach have turned 
us down . . . the reason: they generally 
prefer to choose their own group shows. 
We don't, however, have any hard and fast 
rules about always showing together. In 
fact, we have all had individual shows and 
have all shown in different groups. 

—The most discouraging aspect of our 
lives is that, because we all have outside 
jobs, time for art is sometimes minimal. To 
buy supplies, pay the rent, provide input to 
the family income, we must work at other 
jobs besides creating art . . . and these 
can easily become so time-consuming that 
time for art is drastically reduced. To 
create art is to put off doing something else 
such as laundry, food shopping, garden- 
ing. It comes down to a matter of choice, 
sometimes completely selfish. Gas money, 
funds for educating our children, traveling 
money, consume a major chunk of our 
salaries, but there is always some left over 
for supplies. We'll often do without some- 
thing else to buy another piece of canvas, 
block of marble, can of varnish, piece of 
fabric. 

—Most people work because of what 
they can gain materially and not because 
they like to work. This is not to say that 
artists do not welcome the wherewithal to 
buy supplies—but art has other functions 
which have no bearing on money. Were we 
never to sell the product of our work, we 
would continue to produce because we 
need to. 


Brown Wrapper with art: (l-r) Beth Hobby, mixed assemblage “Dr. Lao’s Secret 
Charm”; Jo Harrop, acrylic diptych; Linda Thern-Smith (seated), “Kentucky 
Mon-u-mint,” a ceramic sculpture (far right); Karen Montgomery, “Starfish 


Surprised,” an African slate sculpture. 
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Alumni in the News 


Barry S. Berg, BBA *69, JD °72, and Rollo 
F. Ingram, MSA °71, have both been pro- 
moted to the position of manager at Ernst 
& Ernst. 


Erol Caglarcan, BBA °64, MA °68, PhD 
77, has been appointed director of the 
public policies department of Hoffman-La 
Roche, Inc. 


Charles A. Carlson Jr., BA °41, is chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Lukens 
Steel Company. He joined Lukens, the 
country’s oldest steel company, in 1939. 


The Department of Defense’s new top 
official spokesman is Air Force Major 
General Thomas E. Clifford, MBA °63, 
who became deputy assistant secretary of 
defense for public affairs last fall. 


William Craig, MA °76, who has been with 
Giant Food, Inc. for 15 years as personnel 
supervisor, is corporate vice president of 
personnel for Woodward and Lothrop. 


In November Arrington L. Dixon, JD °72, 
was elected chairman of the D.C. City 
Council. He has been a council member 
since 1975, representing Ward 4 in 
Northwest Washington. 


GW Trustee Harry F. Duncan has been 
named honorary chairman of the board of 
directors of the Boys Club of Greater 
Washington. He has been a member of the 
Boys Club board since 1949. His appoint- 
ment filled the position formerly held by 
his friend J. Edgar Hoover, who was also a 
long-time GW trustee. Mr. Duncan, for 
whom the Medical Center’s Harry F. 
Duncan Pavilion is named, served on 
GW’s Board of Trustees from 1967 to 
1974, when he was elected honorary 
trustee. 


Earl W. Estelle, MEA °63, chief of the 
public services branch of the National 
Weather Service, has been awarded a 
Commerce Department gold medal for 
leadership in establishing the continuously 
operating NOAA weather radio system 
throughout the U.S. By the end of 1979, 
the system will provide 90 per cent of the 
nation with the latest weather observa- 
tions, forecasts, and warnings, seven days a 
week. 


Susan Freeman, BA °69, formerly with 
Gourmet Magazine, is publicity co- 
ordinator for “Dick Clarks Live Wed- 
nesday,” which premiered this fall on 
NBC. 


The national board of the American 
Society for Training and Development 
includes two alumni: William W. Garry, 
EdS °71, and Carlene L. Turman, BA °54, 
EdD °76. 


Stanton J. Gildenhorn, BA °64, JD°67, has 
been elected chairman of the Montgomery 
County, Md., Democratic Party. 


John D. Haskell, Jr., PhM °72, a specialist 
in American civilization, the history of 
books, and printing, is associate librarian 
at Swem Library of the College of William 
and Mary. 


Admiral John B. Hayes, MA °64, is the 
16th commandant of the Coast Guard. 
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Admiral Hayes’ 32 years with the Coast 
Guard include long service at sea, and the 
command of a patrol division in combat in 
Southeast Asia. 


Climaxing a political career which has 
been building for 24 years, Harry R. 
Hughes, LLB ’52, was elected governor of 
Maryland in November. A native of 
Easton, Md., Hughes began his career at 
age 28 as a representative in the Maryland 
House of Delegates, served 11 years in the 
State Senate, and became head of Mary- 
lands department of transportation in 
1971. 


Robert Edgar King Jr., EdD °66, who 
recently retired after 20 years’ service as 
superintendent of schools in St. Mary’s 
County, Md., was honored by the Associa- 
tion of Practitioners of Educational Ad- 
ministration, an organization of GW 
doctoral alumni in education with majors 
in administration. 


Defense Secretary Harold Brown has an- 
nounced the appointment of General 
Frederick J. Kroesen, BIA "62, MIA 66, to 
the Army’s second-highest ranking posi- 
tion: vice chief of staff. 


Rear Admiral William P. Lawrence, MIA 
‘74, has been named superintendent of the 
U.S. Naval Academy. Admiral Lawrence, 
who graduated from Annapolis in 1951, 
spent nearly six years as a prisoner of war 
in North Vietnam after his fighter plane 
was shot down in 1967. Prior to coming to 
Annapolis, he was assistant deputy chief of 
naval operations for air warfare. 


Beth Myers, MA °78, who, with a partner, 
heads Alternative Developments, Inc., is 
renovating a nine-story apartment build- 
ing on R Street, NW. After the million- 
dollar project is finished, she would like to 
redo some stores and small commercial 
centers. 


B'nai B'rith International has bestowed its 
National Humanitarian Award to GW 
trustee Abe Pollin, BA °45, for outstanding 
community service. 


Guy A. Renzaglia, BS °39, a pioneer in the 
field of rehabilitation, was honored on his 
retirement from the faculty of Southern Il- 
linois University at Carbondale recently. 
He directed a program in rehabilitation 
counseling and built the SIU-C Rehabilita- 
tion Institute into one of the top training 
centers of its kind in the nation. 


Fate Suber, Jr., BEE °76, is an associate 
engineer in the advanced systems group of 
Westinghouse Electric in Baltimore. He 
works in the division that develops and 
produces computer systems for domestic 
governmental use. 


George Bell Thomas, EdD °68, has been 
named president of Voorhees College, 
Denmark, S.C. He previously he was as- 
sociated with the Montgomery County 
public schools as area assistant super- 
intendent. 


Melba S. Varner, MA °76, has joined the 
professional staff of the College of Charles- 
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Melba Varner 
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ton, Charleston, S.C. as assistant director 
of the Center for Metropolitan Affairs and 
Public Policy. 


D. Henry Watts, BBA 68, MBA °70, DBA 
°74, is vice president-personnel for South- 
ern Railway System, a newly created 
position. He joined Southern Railway in 
1950. 


George F. Wilsey, JD °58, outgoing 
president of the Sun Coast Chapter of GW 
alumni, relinquished his position to Phyllis 
Willford, BA °55, incoming president, at 
the annual weekend outing of the chapter 
held at Bay Harbor Inn, Tampa, in 
October. 


The American Cancer Society has award- 
ed a year-long American Cancer Society 
Scholar grant to George H. Wirtz, Ph.D. 
62. He will conduct research in NIH 
laboratories on the biological and path- 
ological properties of certain proteins 
found in blood serum. 


Alumni Authors 


Hoyt S. Alverson, BA ‘64, Mind in the 
Heart of Darkness, about value and self- 
identity among the Tswana of southern 
Africa. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. $16. 


Walter E. Barton, LLB °14, The Lost 
Heritage, nostalgic testimony to the 
memorable achievements of pioneering 
farm families in Indiana. Ardmore, Pa., 
Dorrance and Company, Publishers, 1978. 
$5.95. 


William P. Blatty, MA °54, author of the 
best seller The Exorcist, has written his 
seventh book, The Ninth Configuration, 
about inexplicable mental disturbances in 
a group of military men who have been 
confined for treatment. The movie is 
scheduled for release in 1979. New York, 
Harper & Row, 1978. $7.95. 


David A. Leaf, BBA °73, The Beach Boys 
and the California Myth. Everything 
you've ever wanted to know about Brian 
Wilson and company. A straightforward 
biography based on hundreds of hours of 
Private interviews. New York, N.Y., 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1978. $7.95. 


William Craig 


George Wilsey, Phyllis Willford 


to? 


Harry F. Duncan 


Mark Olshaker, BA °72, The Instant 
Image: Edwin Land and the Polaroid Ex- 
perience, Mr. Olshaker’s first book and the 
first book to be written on the subject. 
Stein & Day, 1978. 


Harry C. Shriver, JD °30, What Justice 
Holmes Wrote, and What Has Been 
Written About Him. A Bibliography 1866- 
1976. Fox Hills Press, 8409 Fox Run, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 


Dorothy K. Walker, BA °28, MA °36, 
Room, Path, and Walking Water, the 
story of a place called Sea Cairn on the 
remote and rocky coast of Maine, New 
York, N.Y., Vantage Press, 1978. $8.95. 


Alumni Artists 


Joseph P. Ansell, MFA °75, an exhibit of 
paintings and drawings at Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.) Center for the Fine Arts, 
in October. 


Elizabeth C. Beer, BA °33, an exhibit of 
drawings at the Union First Bank on Con- 
necticut Avenue at L Street, in January. 


Timothy Evans, BA °51, was one of eight 
artists whose contemporary doll designs 
were shown recently at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s Renwick Gallery. His design, 
“Miss Havisham,” is in the gallery's 
permanent collection of contemporary 
American crafts. 


Nancy P. Weis, MFA °71, an exhibit of 
painting and quilts, with her artist 
husband, Richard, in the Talley Gallery at 
Bemidji State College (Minnesota), in 
August. 


Nominations Sought for Alumni Trustees 


Six members of the University’s Board of 
Trustees are nominated by the General 
Alumni Association. Alumni trustees serve 
for three years and are limited to two con- 
secutive terms. 

The terms of two trustees will expire on 
June 30, 1979: Lyn Henderson Clark of 
Aspen, Colorado and Joseph B. Dan- 
zansky of Washington, D.C. Mr. Dan- 


zansky is serving his second term and is not 
eligible for re-election. 

Alumni are urged to recommend can- 
didates for the two alumni trustee positions 
by writing to Everett H. Bellows, Chair- 
man, Nominating Committee, General 
Alumni Association, Alumni House, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


They'd Rather Be in Philadelphia 


“We dont have presidents, committee 
chairmen, or other formal officers,” says 
Al Nadel, BS 71, JD 76, but GW’s Phila- 
delphia alumni have been increasingly 
active this summer and fall. 

In August Jay Bomze, BA °68, JD 72, 
Stanley H. Cohen, JD ‘61, and 60 others 
munched boxed suppers and watched 
from their “super box” with cash bar while 
the Phillies beat the Pirates 15-4 at 
Veterans’ Stadium. 

Lou Stesis, BA 74, and GW entering 
freshmen picnicked in Fairmount Park 
last summer, and Marcy Nadel, BA °72, 
MEd 75, is currently combing GW’s newly 


published alumni directory searching for 
GW alumni in the Philadelphia area to 
serve as contacts for new graduates in need 
of career information. 

Jan Jenkins, BA ‘70, head of the de- 
velopment group, and 18 volunteer callers 
raised $3,600 for the 1977-78 Annual Sup- 
port Fund during the Philadelphia area 
telethon. 

If you live in or near Philadelphia and 
arent receiving notices of alumni activities 
call Al (215) 568-8383 days, (215) 886-3877 
evenings or Jan (609) 963-3170 days, (215) 
567-3711 evenings. 


Alumni Deaths 
Joseph H. Banta Jr., BEE °59, July 2, 
Laurel, Md. 


James T. Barnes Sr., Att °35, 
September 15, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


James M. Bishop, MA ‘64, Princeton, 
Ind. 


Dorothy Z. Brewer, BA °57, MA °59, 
September 2 


Jane B. Broyhill, Att “41, August 13, 
Arlington 


Goodloe E. Byron, JD ‘53, October 11, 
Sharpsburg, Md. 


Lyle S. Curtis, BA “49, September 27, 
Provo, Utah 


Jack L. Derzavis, BA "37, Washington 
Thomas G. Digges, BS 26, Washington 


Marion M. Duncan, AA °33, April, 
Alexandria 


Raymond Ewell, MA °35, July 27, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ethel R. Fellows, AA "43, August 13, 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Mary N. Gailbreath, BA ‘60. 
Washington 


Edward J. Garro, BA °58, July 29, 
Washington 


Melvin Gelman, BA "40, Washington 
Philip M. Gnatt, BA ‘SI, Silver Spring 


M. Louise Jaquette, BAE °28, 
Washington 

Charles J. Kolinski, BA "41, Boca 
Raton, Fla. 


O’Dean L. Kurtz, MS °56, September 
18, Port Charlotte, Fla. 


J. Harold Link, BEE 40, August 13 


James L. Martin, BA ‘28, MA °31, 
October 9, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Pink W. Meriam, BA "37, February 16, 
Kensington, Md. 


Kathryn S. Mitchell, BAE °35, April 16, 
Seattle 

Alma P. Nichols, BS ‘29, Washington 
Karl G. Palmer, MEA ^59, June 18, 
Cloverdale, Ore. 

Edwin J. St. Peter, MEA °59, July 27, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Jane E. Phillips, MAE °58, December 
12, 1977, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

John Albert Reidelbach Jr.. BCE 749, 
May 20, Annandale, Va. 

William G. Schlecht, BS °35, April 28, 
Washington 

Norman Steere, MEA ‘66, Washington 
Gordon O. Stone, BS °34, July 17, 
Memphis 

Henry G. Talmadge, BA 48, MA “49, 
September 12, Bountiful, Utah 

F.C. Toal, BA "30, November 8, 1977, 
Delray Beach, Fla. 

Charles J. Walsh, MAE “43, September 
13, Arlington 

Heman S. Ward, BSCE ‘20, 
Washington 

Lewis E. Winford, BA °64 


Faculty-Staff Deaths 


Anna L. Rose Hawkes, BA ‘12, MA ‘24, 
former registrar and dean of women, 
October 18, Wellsboro, Pa. 


Alec Horwitz, BA ‘20, MD ‘23, pro- 
fessor emeritus of clinical surgery, 
October 31, Washington. The family 
suggests that expressions of sympathy be 
in the form of contributions to the Alec 
Horwitz Memorial Lectureship Fund, 
Library 701, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


Samuel N. Wrenn, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, September 28, Arlington 
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Creative Listening 


Art Lecture Series 


Lectures: April 3, 10, 17, Marvin Center 
410-415, 8 p.m. 

Tour: April 22, National Gallery, | p.m. 
Professor Lilien F. Robinson,Chairman of 
the Department of Art, will present a 
lecture series dealing with the revolution in 
art during the 19th century. Her lectures on 
Romanticism, Realism, and Impression- 
ism will culminate with a guided tour 
through the 19th-century art rooms of 
the National Gallery. A complimentary 
wine and cheese reception follows the 
lectures. Entire series: $10 per person. 
Information, Alumni Office, 676-6435. 


First Wednesday 
Lecture Series 


The First Wednesday Lecture Series is 
sponsored by the Alumni Office and is 
designed to give participants the 
Opportunity to discuss social, cultural, 
and political issues with individuals who 
are authorities in their fields. The 
lectures are free and open to the public. 
All are in Marvin Center at 8 p.m. 


Act dn Ein th em Nan I ate oS 
February 


7 
Robert N. Ganz, Professor of English 
(Rooms 404-406) 


March 


7 
Peter Hill, Professor of History (Rooms 


402-404-406) 


April 


4 
Stefan Schiff, Professor of Biology 
(Rooms 410-415) 


May 


2 
Max Ticktin, Special Lecturer in 
Classics (Rooms 410-415) 


Se = ee a 
King Tut in Depth 

Attention New York City alumni. The 
King Tut exhibit of Egyptian antiquities 
is on display at the Metropolitan 
Museum through April 15. On March 

12 and again on March 13, Dr. William 
A. MacDonald, professor emeritus of 
art and archeology and a frequent 

visitor to Egypt, will lecture on the Tut 
exhibit at the Brown University Club. If 
you live in the New York metropolitan 
area, you'll be mailed information well 

in advance, 


Encore Series 


The Alumni Office is pleased to announce 
a special lecture series featuring emeritus 
professors. All lectures are in the 

Marvin Center, Rooms 402-404-406, at 

11 a.m. A complimentary reception in 

the lecture room precedes each lecture. 
Entire program, $10 per person. 
Information, Alumni Office, 676-6435. 


I Se De eet. 2 veel me he 
March 
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Elmer Louis Kayser, University 

Historian and Professor Emeritus of 
European History. 

10 

John F. Latimer, Professor Emeritus of 
Classics 

17 

Charles R. Naeser, Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry 


keai acm be ae aaee En 
April 


28 
Edwin L. 
of Speech 


Stevens, Professor Emeritus 


May 


5 


William A. MacDonald, Professor 
Emeritus of Art and Archeology 


Alumni Tour Program, Spring, Summer ’79 


(202) 676-6435 


Prague, Athens, Havana, Dublin—these 
are a few of the unexpected places that 
George Washington University men and 
women will be visiting during 1979. 
We've put together the kind of educa- 
tional tour that you'd design yourself if 
only you had the time. Beginning with a 
tour to Cuba in March, each of these 
trips will be accompanied by an out- 
standing member of the GW faculty and 
will include a series of academic enrich- 
ment lectures. Whenever possible, a Uni- 
versity staff member will also 
accompany the group to make certain 
your trip is a carefree one. 


Prices include air fare and hotel 
accommodations. Some tours provide 
virtually all meals and side trips, while 
others feature greater flexibility and in- 
clude only continental breakfasts and 
limited sightseeing. 


Seating on all trips is limited and 
reservations are on a first-come, first- 
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Registration 


Send me information on the following trips: 


served basis. Because of the fluctuations 
in airline fares, all prices are approx- 
imate. The George Washington Uni- 
versity Travel Program: don't leave 
home without us! 


February 11-23 


Canary Islands $435.85 
March 24-31 

Cuba $775 

May 12-23 

Greece (Athens, $1,150 


Delphi, Mykonos, Crete) 


June 11-21 

Central Europe 
(Prague, Bratislava, 
Budapest) 


$899 


August 20-30 
Ireland (Galway, 
Dublin, Cork, 
Killarney) 


$950 


Canary Islands Greece 

Cuba —___Ireland 

Central Europe 
Name Class (if any) 
City State Zip 


Phone: Home ( ) 


Mail to: 


George Washington University Travel Program 


Alumni Relations Office 
714 21st Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
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Special Dates to Note 


February 


19 

Winter Convocation, | p.m., Charles E. 
Smith Center, presentation of Alumni 
Association Achievement Awards. 


20; April 3 

Opening Night Program, sponsored by 
Alumni Office in conjunction with the 
Speech and Drama Department. 
Alumni attending opening night of Tom 
Stoppard’s “The Real Inspector Hound” 
February 20 and Voltaire’s “Candide” 
April 3 join the cast, crew, fellow 
alumni, and drama faculty at a 
reception following the performance. 
Information and reservations, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, 676-6178. 


20 

A special awards reception for past re- 
cipients of the Alumni Service Award 
sponsored by the Alumni Office. In- 
formation: 676-6435. 


23, 24 
Parents’ Weekend. Information, Alumni 
Office, 676-6435. 


May 


l1 
50th Reunion. Information will be 
mailed to classes involved. 


Poly 


Legally Speaking 


January 


13 

Maryland Bar Mid-Winter Meeting 
Luncheon, Hunt Valley Inn, Cockeys- 
ville, Md., Speaker: The Honorable 
Vincent J. Femia. Information: 676- 
6420. 


26 

New York State Bar Mid-Winter 
Meeting Luncheon, New York Hilton 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. Information: 
676-6420. 


After the Game 


The Colonials, Inc., sponsor a series of 


post-game receptions for alumni, guests, 


and friends following home basketball 
games. Receptions following the Satur- 


day games below are held in the Letter- 


man’s Room on the lower level of 


Smith Center. 


January 13, Pittsburgh 
February 3, Rutgers 


February 10, Richmond 
February 24, West Virginia 


Sports | 


All events at Charles 
E. Smith Center 

Sports Information: 
676-6654 (M)—Men 


(W)—Women 
JANUARY 


9 
Basketball (M), 
Loyola (Md.), 8 p.m. 


13 

Basketball (M), 
Pittsburgh *Eastern 
Eight Game, 8 p.m. 
Swimming (M), 
Washington & Lee, 
12 noon 


16 

Swimming & Diving, 
(W). Shippensburg 
State, 4 p.m. 

17 

Basketball (M), Mas- 
sachusetts *Eastern 
Eight Game, 8 p.m. 
Swimming (M), 
Towson State, 2 p.m. 
19 

Badminton (W), 
Drexel & Swarth- 
more, 7 p.m. 


20 

Swimming (M). Wil- 
liam & Mary, 3 p.m. 
Swimming & Diving 
(W). Johns Hopkins, 
Manhattanville, & 
Shepherd, 11 a.m. 


23 

Wrestling (M). 
Western Maryland, 
3 p.m. 

Basketball (W), U.S. 
Naval Academy, 

7 p.m. 

25 

Basketball (M), 
Florida State, 8 p.m. 
Basketball (W), 
Virginia Tech, 

5:30 p.m. 

26 

Wrestling (M), John 
Jay, 7 p.m. 
Swimming (M), Pitts- 
burgh, 2 p.m. 
Swimming & Diving 
(W), Pittsburgh, 

7 p.m. 


27 

Basketball (W), 
Lafayette College, 
4 p.m. 

30 

Basketball (W), 
Catholic University, 
7 p.m. 

31 

Squash (W), Courts 
Royal |, 7 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 

2 

Badminton (W), 
Hood & Temple, 
7 p.m. 


3 

Basketball (M), 
Rutgers *Eastern 
Eight Game, 8 p.m. 


Swimming (M), 


American University, 


11 a.m. 


6 

Wrestling (M). 
Loyola, 7 p.m. 
7 

Basketball (M), 
Navy, 8 p.m. 


8 
Basketball (W), 


Towson State, 7 p.m. 


9 

Swimming (M), 
James Madison, 
7 p.m. 


Badminton (W). 
William & Mary, 
7 p.m. 


Gymnastics (W), 
Georgetown, 7 p.m. 


10 

Basketball (M). 
Richmond, 8 p.m. 
13 

Basketball (W), 
Salisbury State Col- 
lege, 7 p.m. 
Swimming (M), 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference Meet, 
7 p.m. 


14 

Wrestling (M), 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference Tourna- 
ment, 7 p.m. 


Squash (W), Courts 
Royal II, 7 p.m. 


Chiefs and Chairpersons 


Engineer Alumni Association, Richard 


Pronk, President, 962-3547 


Education Alumni Association, Jane 
Bernot, President, 587-4090, ext. 295 


School of Public and International 
Affairs Alumni Association, Carter 
Burns, School Liaison, 676-7049 


Medical Alumni, Dee Parkinson, 


370-9000, ext. 462 
Law Alumni, Sheldon Cohen, President, 


293-4740 


16 

Wrestling (M), Wil- 
liam & Mary, 7 p.m. 
17 

Swimming (M). 
Richmond, 2 p.m. 
Swimming & Diving 
(W). Hood College, 
11 a.m. 

20 

Swimming & Diving 
(W). Towson State & 
American University, 
7 p.m. 

21 

Basketball (M), 
Georgetown, 8 p.m. 
24 

Basketball (M), West 
Virginia * Eastern 
Eight Game, 8 p.m. 
Basketball (W), 
Georgetown, 6 p.m. 
MARCH 

1-3 

Badminton (W), Na- 
tional AIAW Cham- 
pionships, 3:30 p.m. 


GW “George 
Calling” 
Telethons 


February 12- 
March 15, D.C. 


March 12-13 Phoenix 
March 19 Houston 
March 20-21 Dallas 
March 21-22 Atlanta 
March 26-29 Miami 


March 30 St. Peters- 
burg 


April 9-11 Richmond 


Advancing 
Your Estate 


JUNE 


9 

Advanced Estate 
Planning,” seminar 
sponsored by GW 
Development Office, 
Marvin Theater, 9 


a.m.-12:30 p.m. In- 
formation: 676-6414 


C ulture & Etc. 


JANUARY 


2-14 

Dance Workshop 
“Technique Class” 
with guest artist 
Beverly Brown, 
formerly of the Erick 
Hawkins Dance Co.. 
10 a.m. to noon, $35, 
open to the public. 
Information: 676-6577 


16 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Series, 
Lisner Aud., 2Ist & 
H Sts., 12:15 p.m., 
Free. Audience may 
bring box lunch. In- 
formation: 676-6800 
GW Folkdancers 
meeet every Tuesday 
evening: teaching and 
open dancing, 7 to 11 
p.m., Marvin Center 
Ballroom, open to 
the public, $1.25 ad- 
mission 

17 

Legal Assistant Pro- 
gram Information 
Session, CEW, 12:15 
to 1:30 p.m., Marvin 
Center 401 


19 

Faculty Concert, 
Myrna Sislen 
guitarist, 8:30 p.m., 
Marvin Theater, 
open, free. Informa- 
tion: 676-6245 


23 
Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 


25-February 23 
“400 Years of Art 
GW Collects,” 
Dimock Gallery 


29-30 

Dramatic production 
of “For Better, For 
Worse . . . ” featuring 
Paul Chalakani, an 
MFA Acting Thesis 
performance, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater. $1 


Colonials, Inc., Ralph Barnett, 


President, 665-1692 


School of Government and Business 
Administration Alumni Association, 
Armand Weiss, President, 841-2802 


Columbian Women, Frances Ware, 


President, 244-4891 


Lettermen, John Holup, President, 


960-1437 


AMICI (Continuing Education for 
Women), Martha Morales, Chair- 


person, 638-1444 


studenis, senior 
citizens. $2 general 
admission 


30 
Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 


College Art Associ- 
ation reception, 4 to 
6 p.m., Dimock 
Gallery 


FEBRUARY 


1-3 

Dramatic production 
of “La Josephine” 
featuring Phoebe 
Redmond as Jose- 
phine Baker, an 
MFA Acting Thesis 
performance, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater. $I 
students, senior 
citizens. $2 general 
admission 


3 

Classics Dept. lecture 
on Archaic Greece: 
Aegean Lyric; by Dr. 
Bernard Knox; 11 
a.m., Corcoran Hall 
101. Admission $1. 
GW faculty and 
students free with 1D 
6 

Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 

GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 

9 

Faculty Concert, 
Calvin Dash 
Baritone, 8:30 p.m.. 
Marvin Theater, 
open, free. Informa- 
tion: 676-6245 


13 

Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 

GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 

17 

Classics Dept. lecture 
on Archaic Greece: 
Sparta and Athens; 
by Dr. Bernard 
Knox; 11 a.m., Cor- 
coran Hall 101. Ad- 
mission $1. GW 
faculty and students 
free with ID 


19-24 

University Theater 
dramatic production 
of Tom Stoppard’s 
The Real Inspector 
Hound, 8 p.m.. 
Marvin Theater. In- 
formation: 676-6178 


20 
Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 


27 

Interpretation Hours 
1978-79 Series, 
“Firsts,” an ensemble 
performance of new 
works conducted by 
poet-playwright 
Amiri Baraka (Leroi 
Jones), 8 p.m.. 
Marvin Theater, 21st 
& H Sts., free 


Lisner at Noon (see 
Jan. 16) 

GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 


MARCH 


1-30 

Art Department 
Faculty Show: H.I. 
Gates and Doug Tel- 
ler, Dimock Gallery 


3 

Classics Dept. lecture 
on Archaic Greece: 
Choral Lyric: by Dr. 
Bernard Knox; 11 
a.m., Corcoran Hall 
101. Admission $1. 
GW faculty and staff 
free with ID 

6 

GW Folkdancers (see 
Jan. 16) 

The GW Program 
Board Spring 
Speakers Schedule 
features elected of- 
ficials, federal ex- » 
ecutives, and others 
lecturing on issues of 
public interest. The 
lectures are free and 
open to the public. 
They are usually held 
on Wednesday or 
Thursday evenings at 
8 p.m. at varying 
locations on campus. 
Information: 
676-7312 


JanFeb79 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


15 


It was the era of candles on the 
mantle, flowers in the vases, and music 
in the parlor. Coed residents of Strong 
Hall gathered in the drawing room in 
the late 30s for reading and socializing. 
Dedicated in 1937, Strong Hall was 
named for benefactress Hattie M. 
Strong, who had provided $200,000 for 
a “hall to house women.” 
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Pages From the 
Life of a 
Barsoom 
Bibliophile — 
Page 8 


In this Issue: 

A New Expanded 
Alumni Calendar— 
Page 14 
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Dance Makes 
Their World 
Go ’Round— 
Page 10 


The Auditor 
Cometh— 
Page 1 


Foggy Bottom: 
For Better, 
For Worse, 
For Richer, 
For Poorer— 
Page 6 
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